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A FLIGHT IN THE DARKE. 


My father was an engineer before me, and gave 
up a tolerable business in a large provincial town 
to take an engagement under a railway company ; 
and when I left school, he put me into his office, 
where I stayed till I was twenty years old. 

‘This sort of work won’t do for you any longer, 
Tom,’ said my father to me one day. ‘ You are 
getting as lanky as a clothes-prop, and round- 
shouldered into the bargain. We must get you 
eut into the fresh air. Suppose you go as engine- 
driver for a couple of years ; it wll do your health 
good, and you will get an amount of genuine 
practical knowledge that way, which you could get 
in no other, which may some time be of great use 
to you in your profession. When you have had 
enough of that, you shall try your hand at survey- 
ing for the new branch they are talking about.’ 

So I, by no means loath, went into the engine- 
shed ; ana after a short experience as ‘cleaner,’ 
went out on the Firefly, as stoker, under old Sam 
Preston, one of the most experienced drivers on 
the line. 

The life of an engine-driver, when once you have 
got over the disagreeableness of being, while on 
duty at least, in a chronic state of greasy blackness, 
is by no means either an unpleasant or an unhealthy 
one; and speaking for my own part, I certainly 
liked it much better than being cooped up all day 
in an office. 

We had a week of night-duty and a week of 
day-duty alternately ; and were always employed 
to run either the express or mail trains—a task for 
which none but the best drivers are selected. You 
must understand that all this took place more than 
twenty years ago, when the railway-system was.in 
its infancy, and before the electric telegraph was an 
accomplished fact. The Firefly was running, on 
the week in question, between Mellingshall and 
Rippinghurst—the former, as you are aware, being 
one of the largest manufacturing towns in the 
northern counties, and the head-quarters of the 
line on which I was employed. Mellingshall has 
two lines of railway running into it—one from the 


north, and one from the south-east ; both of which 
lines meet at a junction about half a mile from the 
station, and run their trains between those points 
on rails common to the two. 

The Rippinghurst mail started at eleven P.M. ; 
that for the north, half an hour earlier ; but our 
instructions were to have everything in readiness a 
quarter of an hour before the time of starting, and 
to run the engine from the shed on to a spare line 
used for the purpose just outside the yard, there to 
await the signal-bell which announced that the 
main line was clear, and then run back to the 
platform, and take up our train. As we drove 
slowly up to our waiting-place, Sam was in the 
habit of dropping off the engine most evenings, to 
have a few minutes’ gossip with a friend of his, a 
pointsman, whose tastes, in common with Sam’s, 
ran on large gooseberries and small dogs ; and as I 
came back past the pointsman’s box, on my way 
into the station, in answer to the bell, Sam would 
bid his friend good-night, leap blithely on to the 
engine, pull on his greatcoat, tie a shawl round 
his throat, and prepare for the long dark journey 
before him. At the point where the Firefly took 
up her position, waiting for the signal, the line on 
one side was open to the fields, while on the other 
were several wharfs, opening on to an adjacent 
canal, beyond which lay the town of Mellingshall 
with its thousand lamps. 

I had driven up to the waiting-place one cold 
autumn night, dropping Sam, as usual, at his 
friend the pointsman’s box, and had just lighted 
my pipe, thinking to have a quiet smoke for ten 
minutes before the bell should ring, when I was 
startled by the sudden appearance, close to the 
engine, of two gentlemen—for if not gentlemen, 


they were dressed as such—who seemed almost as, 


if they had sprung from the ground, so quiet had 
been their approach, so unexpected was their 
appearance. ‘Railway nobs these,’ I muttered to 
myself, smuggling my pipe out of sight in hot 
haste. ‘Probably a couple of directors. Too bad 
of them, though, to come prying about a fellow’s 
engine at this time of night, trying to find out some- 


thing against him. They'll fine poor Sam, if they 
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find him off his perch. One of the strangers was 
stout, and the other was slim. They were both 
well wrapped up, for the night was chilly ; and 
the slim one carried a small, square leather case in 
one hand—judging by that dim light, it might be 
either a dispatch-box or a small portmanteau. 

*You are waiting here to take out some train, 
young man?’ said the stout gentleman interroga- 
tively. 

‘ Yes, sir—the mail for Rippinghurst.’ 

* And that starts—when ?” 

‘In twelve minutes, sir, from the platform.’ 

‘Ay, just so.” He began to walk slowly round 
the Firefly with his hands behind him, looking at 
her admiringly from every point of view, and talk- 
ing to me all the time. ‘I suppose your engine 
is coked and watered ready for the journey ?” 

‘Yes, sir’ 

* And how far do you run before taking in fresh 
water ?’ 

*We always take in water at Merryvale, thirty- 
eight miles from here. We have to stay there 
three or four minutes, on account of the letter- 


‘But supposing you had no train behind you, 
how many miles could you run to-night, say at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, before being obliged 
to stop for coke or water ?” 

‘ About seventy miles, sir.’ 

* About seventy miles! Just so, Really, these 
steam-monsters seem to me the most wonderful 
inventions of this or any previous age ;’ and as he 
said these words, he mounted coolly on to the 
engine. Then I felt more certain than ever that 
he must be a director or some great railway func- 
tionary ; while the slim gentleman with the dis- 
patch-box, standing so quietly on the ground, 
beating his chest with one hand to keep himself 
warm, was probably a clerk or amanuensis. 

No sooner had the stout gentleman clambered 
up beside me, than he commenced another rapid 
cross-fire of questions, and made me explain to 
him the method of working the engine. I shewed 
him how to start her, how to stop her, how to put 
on the brake, and sound the whistle. He expressed 
himself as being immensely gratified ; and when 
his list of questions was exhausted, called to the 
slim gentleman to get up beside us, in order that 
he might explain to him some more interesting 
point than common. 

The slim gentleman, still holding the dispatch- 
box carefully, had hardly complied with this 
request, when the bell sounded which summoned 
me to the station, and I at once started the engine. 

*We will ride as far as the platform with you,’ 
said the stout gentleman, watching my movements 
attentively. 

The ordinary programme of proceedings was as 
follows: on hearing the bell, to run the engine 
slowly forward to the second pointsman’s box, 
where a man was in waiting to turn her on to 
the main line, after running on which for a few 


yards, she was reversed, and run back, tender first, 


CB, 


into the station, taking up Sam Preston at the first 
pointsman’s box on the way in. 

On the present occasion, as soon as I heard the 
bell, I sounded my whistle as a notice to pointsman 
number two; and on seeing his green light exhi- 
bited, ran the engine forward over his points till we 
were on the main line. I was just about to reverse 
the engine, for the purpose of running back into the 
station, when the stout gentleman spoke to me. 

* How far is it from here to the junction where 
the line to Rippinghurst separates itself from the 
north line ?’ 

* About half a mile, sir.’ 

‘And what means has the pointsman at that 
junction of distinguishing one set of trains from the 
other, or of knowing on to which line they ought to 
be turned ?” 

‘His tables inform him at what time each train 
ought to arrive or depart, in addition to which, all 
engines going north give two distinct whistles, while 
those going south to Rippinghurst and other places, 
whistle three times before reaching the junction, 
and thus notify to the pointsman which route it is 
intended they should take’ 

‘Just so; two whistles when you go north, and 
three when you go south. Le moment est arrivé!’ 
Scarcely had the stout gentleman, who was standing 
behind me, uttered these words, when I felt myself 
seized suddenly round the throat with an iron gripe, 
while my head was wrenched violently back ; and 
the next moment I became insensible. Had such a 
mode of attack been known in those days, I should 
certainly have said that I had been garrotted. 
When I came to myself, I was lying on my back 
among the coke in the tender, with my overcoat 
put under my head by way of a pillow. I staggered 
to my feet, feeling very dizzy and faint, and with a 
choking sensation in my throat that was far from 
agreeable. The Firefly was tearing along at a terrific 
pace, with no train behind her; going, too, not 
south to Rippinghurst, but along the main line to 
the north, as I saw when I looked round, for the 
night was fine, and the stars shone brightly; and I 
was familiar with every turn and feature of the 
landscape. Mellingshall was ten miles away, and 
two stations had been passed already. I had but 
just time to make these observations when the stout 
gentleman turned to address me. 

‘Getting round again, I perceive,’ said he ; ‘you 
will be all right in another quarter of an hour. 
Here, take a dram of this brandy; you will find it 
improve you wonderfully. You will, I am sure, 
forgive me the little rudeness I perpetrated a few 
minutes ago. Necessity compelled me to act as I 
did. You are better already, I see. And now I will 
yield up my post of driver to you, having every con- 
fidence in your ability to conduct me and my friend 
safely to our journey’s end.’ 

‘And where may that be?’ asked I somewhat 
sullenly. ‘This is not the road to Rippinghurst.’ 

‘Just so. It is the line to the north on which 
we are now travelling—I whistled twice at the 


junction, according to your instructions—and it is 
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northward that I wish to go. My friend and I were 
too late for the mail ; we could not afford to wait 
for the next train, which, in fact, does not start till 
six to-morrow morning ; so were com: in this 
rude and violent fashion, to invent a special for 


ourselves.’ 

Fool that I was! how iously had I allowed 
myself to be deceived! I had actually taken one 
_of these men for that awful personage, a railway 
director ; whereas the two of them were a 4 
nothing better than a brace of swindlers. Wi 
what dire punishment I should be visited when I 
got back to Mellingshall, I durst not just then 

use to contemplate. It was true that I was 
es carried away against my will; but I had 
been wrong, in first place, in allowing a 
oe on to the engine, and so render it 
possible for any one to usurp the command placed 
tem: ily in my hands. The mail would be 
delayed ; and when it was discovered that I had 
absconded with the engine, they would put me 
down as a lunatic at once. But a few minutes 
more would ——o to Fallowdene station, at 
which place I would stop and give the two strangers 
into custody, and prove'my innocence at the same 


e. 
you,’ I said, turning to the stout stranger ; ‘ but it’s 
deucedly unpleasant for me. You’ve delayed the 
mail, and run away with the engine—stolen it, in 
fact, and’laid yourselves open to an indictment for 
felony. But we shall be at Fallowdene in three 
minutes, and then you will have an ene of 
explaining to some one higher in authority 

me, the ing of your singular conduct, for I 
don’t intend to drive you any further? 

‘Your naiveté, my young friend, is really 
amusing, said the stout stranger, with a grim 
laugh. ‘ Understand, once for all, that I, and not 
you, am .master of the situation ; and that it is 
for you to obey my orders implicitly. Refuse to 
do so, or attempt to play any fool’s tricks with the 
engine, and I will scatter to the winds what little 
brains you possess, and scrunch your bones under 
the wheels of your own engine!’ At the same 
instant, I felt the cold barrel of a pistol pressed to 
my temples ; and I staggered back, and should have 
fallen m the oa had not the stout man 
caught me by the collar, and dragged me back. 

‘There now,’ said he good-humouredly, = 
owe me some thanks for ) ne saved your life. 
Do as I tell you, young man, and you have nothing 
to fear. I pledge you my word to restore you in 
safety to the arms of your disconsolate friends’ 

I saw at once that further resistance just then 
would be useless ; I had better make up my mind 
to obey the orders of the mysterious stranger, 
keeping, meanwhile, both re and ears on the 
alert. So, with a shrill whistle, we flew past 
Fallowdene at full speed ; and then I shovelled a 
lot of coke into the furnace, and poured a little oil 
here and there among the joints of the machinery, 
and went quietly about a work, as though no 
strangers were present, but always keenly observant 
of what my companions were doing. 

*I am glad to find that you have come to your 
senses 80 readily,’ said the stout man. ‘Keep your 
engine up to mark, and our journey will be 
done all the sooner” So saying, he ed to 


i= a white woollen comforter round his throat, 


and to put on a travelling-cap in place of his hat ; 


after which, he lighted a cigar, and turned to look 
gents 

e slim man (gentlemen I call them no lon: 
had taken no part in the conversation ; but on 
from the first in one corner, with the dispatch-box 
between his knees, had seemed to take a very 
despondent view of his position. Him, the stout 
man now turned to address ; but when he spoke, it 
was in the French language, evidently that | might 
at t ack greasy-looki stoker 
beside them was acquainted with more Eoaguages 
than his own. 

* How melancholy you look to-night, my friend,’ 
said he; ‘one would think you were in love, so 
forlorn as you sit there. All our plans have suc- 
ceeded ; and although we missed the train, that is a 
matter of little moment, since, thanks to our clever 
coup-de-main, we shall not be above half an hour 
late at our destination ; and Peter will surely wait 
that short time for us. This night, of all nights in 
the year, you ought to be as merry as a black-bird ; 
for now you have accomplished your revenge—that 
revenge for which = have been sighing, day and 
night, for six months past. So cheer up, my child, 
and be light-hearted, as I am ; let the future take 
care of itself. Vive la bagatelle !’ 

‘It is so cold sitting here,’ replied the slim man 
with a shiver, ‘ with nothing to occupy either one’s 
fingers or one’s thoughts.’ 

‘It is because your thoughts are so busily 
occupied, my friend, that you are so gloomy and 
distrait. But you said you were cold +o drain 
this flask, choice es I assure you ; not a head- 
ache in a bucketful of it. And here, take this 
overcoat of mine ; for myself, I can do just as well 
it and unheedi the of 
the other, the stout man sli out of his great- 
coat, and inducted his rte into it; then 
poured a quantity of cognac into the cup of his 
flask, and made him swallow that ; and finished up 
by insisting that he should try a cigar. But in 
spite of these friendly attentions, and the cheering 
words which accompanied them, the slim man 
remained silent and shivering, brooding over some 
dark secret, known only to himself and his friend. 
When the stout man found that all his efforts to 
cheer the other were unavailing, he turned awa 
with a muttered execration, and troubled hi 
no further in the matter, but went on smoking his 
cheroots, and watching all my movements atten- 
tively, as though he feared I might play him false. 

He asked me the name of each station that we 

assed, and its distance from Mellingshall ; and he 
Senne temporarily excited once or twice, when 
the red light (the signal to stop) was exhibited at 
some station; at which times I had to slacken 

eed, and whistle till the n light took its 
place when we again put on , and tore on 
our way. The cold glitter of a pistol-barrel would 
meet my eye at such times, and a muttered caution 
would on my ear, to beware that I did not 
attempt any treachery. But the dangerous point 
once the pistol would disappear for a while, 
and the stout man would go on smoking more 
furiously than ever, as if to make up for lost time. 
He took out his watch once or twice ; and when he 
held it to the lamp to see the hour, I had for the 
moment a clear view of his face. 

He was by no means ill-looking, and seemed to 
be about forty years old. He wore a thick black 
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moustache, but the rest of his face was closely 
~ shaven ; he had dark piercing eyes, that seemed to 

look through you ; and, for the rest, was, in manners 

and ap ce, as much a gentleman as nine- 
tenths of those who usurp that honourable title. 

- I kept the furnace of the Firefly well supplied 
with fuel, and she went along at a gallant pace, for 
I was determined to end this strange journey as 

soon as possible. Past one mile- after another, 
standing whitely out against the dark embank- 
ments ; with ever and anon a station, big or little, 
rushing madly up to us, staring at us blankly for a 
single second, and calling to us with a thousand 
iron tongues to stop, as it receded swiftly away 
into darkest ; under bridges innumerable, 
each of them a span of blackness that vanished in 
an instant ; then into the great tunnel, wrapped and 
lost in its breath of steam and smoke, awakening 
its thousand echoes that have little time for sleep ; 
and so out again into the fresh cool night ; away— 
past silent farmstead, and oe village, and 
great furnaces that flare their hearts out to the 
unheeding stars: onward we went till Burkleigh 
station was reached, and sixty miles of journey had 
been achieved. 

I gathered from the stout man’s observations 
that he was well acquainted with this part of the 
country, and that our ‘flight in the dark was now 
almost ended; indeed, the Firefly, good little 
engine though she was, could not have held out 
much longer without a further supply of water. 

‘Half-way between Burkleigh and the next 
station,’ said the stout man, ‘is the point where I 
wish to stop.. You will make your arrangements 
accordingly ; and you will further understand, that 
when I leave the engine you will accompany me. 
I cannot afford to dispense with the pleasure of 
your company just yet. 

Here was . new an of ve case with a 
vengeance! and just as I was calculating how 
comfortably I could work my oy to 
Mellingshall, and reach home in time for an early 
breakfast. 


I remonstrated, but to no ; he 
me sternly, and at once. ‘Run your engine off 
the main line on to the first siding you come to,’ 
said he ; ‘and, for the rest, hold your tongue.’ 

I slackened speed at once; and about a mile 
further on we came to a small branch-line leading 
_to a colliery some distance away. Here the slim 
man got down, and held the points open by my 
direction, while I ran the Fire y off the main line, 
and brought her to astand. This done, I let off the 
steam, and raked some of the fire out of the grate, 
while the others stood by watching me impa- 
tiently. When all was done that was necessary, 
the stout man took me by the shoulder, and 
addressed me impressively. 

‘Look here, my young friend,’ said he, ‘you 
have acted sensibly to-night in not disputing my 
orders. Continue to do as I tell you, and no harm 
shall befall you ; but attempt to deceive me, or to 
take French-leave, and you will have something 
sent after you that will silence you forever. On 
one point make your mind easy—I am a dead 
shot ; I never miss my aim’ 

‘Go ahead, said I sulkily ; ‘you needn’t talk 
so much about your confounded pistol.’ 

The stout man replied with a laugh, and sling- 

the dispatch-box by a strap over his shoulder, 
the way at a quick pace from the branch-line 


over a tract of rising-ground, out on to a wide 
stretch of bleak moorland, intersected by several 
roads, never hesitating for a moment as to the 
path he ought to take, but leading the way as 
confidently as though he were familiar with every 
inch of the ground, which probably he was. T[ 
followed close behind, and with the slim man 
brought ‘up the rear. After 
mile or two, we came to a plantation of firs, the 
edge of which skirted the road we were tra- 
versing. The stout man whistled twice in a 
peculiar way, and we all stood still to listen. In a 
moment the mse came—a similar whistle, and 
close at hand. Next we heard the noise of wheels, 
and presently a carriage of some kind came out of 
a narrow lane, that ran by one end of the planta- 
tion, and drove slowly up to where we were stand- 
ing. As well as I could make out by that light, it 
seemed nothing more than an ordinary hackney- 
coach, with perhaps a better horse than common 
in the shafts; while, as for the driver, he was so 
thoroughly muffled up, that it would have been 
impossible to recognise him again. He began to 
swear at us, as soon as he got near enough to be 
heard, for having kept him waiting so long ; but at 
a few whispered words from the stout man, his 
objurgations lapsed into a muttered curse or two, 
and then died away in sulky silence. We three 
pedestrians, together with the dispatch-box, were 
quickly inside the cab; the windows were closed, 
and the blinds pulled down ; and we were driven 
off at a good | ae which was kept up without 
break or rest for what seemed to me a very long 
time, till at last we rattled over the paved streets 
of some town, and about five minutes later came 
to a stand. I had some acquaintance with that 
part of the country, and I knew that within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the point where we 
left the engine, three country towns were situated, 
all of them busy, populous places. To which of 
these three towns had I been taken? On this 


int I was as helpless to form a judgment as if I 


On alighting from the vehicle, I had only time 
to take one hasty glance round, and to observe that 
we had been driven into a small court or enclosed 
yard, overlooked by high gloomy buildi on 
every side, when a door in front of us was silently 
opened, and we all went in. The door seemed to 
c of its own accord behind us; and the next 
moment a light a at the end 
1 Ss ich we were standing, carried by 
rs of the most singular-looking beings these eyes 
have ever beheld. He seemed, at the first glance, 
more like a resuscitated corpse than anything else ; 
he was very old, and very withered, with a wicked 
shrivelled-up little face—the face of a century-old 
ape, lighted up with two eyes, so restless, cunning, 
and suspicious, that they seemed to distrust every- 
body, himself included. He was dressed in an old 
red flannel dressing-robe, which fell in voluminous 
folds to his slippered feet, while his cadaverous 
jaws were boun — a dirty white handkerchief, 
fastened in a huge knot on the top of his head, on 
which a few oy te were still ly 


shaking hand, he grinned a hideous welcome to 

ith th 

— of an old friend. 
‘We 


lcome home again, Mr William—welcome 
home !’ he mumbled. ‘What luck have you had, 


walking thus for a | 
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Chattering thus, the old man led the way into a 

but plainly-furnished room, where a table was 

laid ready for supper, —— that the arrival of 
one or more had been expected. ' 


Black Care, the terrible, the unbidden, and 
isoned the contents of cup and platter with a 
touch of its skeleton r. for the old man, he 
mumbled and jabbered away in his apish inane 
fashion, unheeded by everybody, Mr William being 
just then too much preoccupied with his own 
thoughts to pay the least attention to him. 

When supper was over, Mr William and the old 
man left the room together ; but in a few minutes, 
the former came to the door, and beckoned to me to 
follow him. I accordingly stumbled after him up a 
long dark flight of stairs, and was finally ushered 
into a room having a small camp bedstead in one 
corner ; while close to the brightly-blazing fire stood 
a large easy-chair and a small table, in the former of 
which the old man was already seated. 

* You will have to make yourself comfortable here 
for the night,’ said the stout man, turning to me. 
‘That bed is at your service ; and here,’ patting the 
old man on the shoulder, ‘is one who will attend to 
your requirements. Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams,’ 

So saying, he quitted the room, locking the door 
behind him ; and I was left alone with the old man, 
who grinned and nodded his withered head at me ; 
and pointing to a chair in the opposite corner, 
invited me, in a shrill quavering voice, to come and 
sit down by the fire, unless I felt a to go to 
bed at once. As I never felt less inclined for sleep 
in my life, I drew the chair up to the fire, and sat 
down opposite the old boy, who was busy concoct- 
ing a basin of gruel for himself, he having taken no 
eg in the supper down stairs. I tried him with a 
| few questions, being especially desirous to know how 
| long it was probable that I should be detained there 
| against my will ; but at each of my queries, the old 
rascal put on a vacant puzzled look, and replied 
with something altogether irrelevant to my question, 
so that, after one or two futile efforts to get a sensible 
answer, I gave up the task in despair, and watched 
him in seed silence while he took his gruel, 
leeds with cognac. 

Sitting thus, I heard from some far-off steeple 
the faint tones of a clock tell the hour of three, and 
I remembered for the first time that it was Sunday 
morning. It would not be daylight yet for three 
hours, Following close upon the striking of the 
clock came the rumble of a distant cab or mail-cart, 
rattling over the paved streets : there was a pleasant 
sense of ————s in the sound that spoke 
warmly to my heart, brought with it an intense 


Jonging to escape. 

'o escape! was such a thing possible? My heart 
throbbed, and the blood rushed to my face when I 
first asked myself the question ; so that when I 
looked up, and saw the old man’s suspicious eyes 
fixed intently on me, I felt as if my hidden thoughts 
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eh—what luck ? But who are these? S eh? | look as unconcerned as ible ; and when the old 
Friends of yours, did you say ? But are safe, | man was again busy with his gruel, I set to work to 
Mr William—are they safe ? evolve quietly out of my brain some plan of 


deliverance. The door, as I have y said, 
was locked on the outside ; but even had it been 
otherwise, to venture down through the lower parts 
of the house would have been a most 
— The window, then, was the point to 
considered. This was secured inside by stout 
shutters, but there would be no difficulty in open- 
ing them ; the only real obstacle lay in the fact of 
the window being so high above the ground—far 
too high for me to drop from. Then there was the 
old man to dispose of ; that, indeed, was the first 
thing to do, for once let him give the alarm, and 
all my efforts would be fruitless. 
I sat brooding intently for about half an hour, at 
the end of which time I had thought out a plan 
which seemed to me the only one at all feasible. 
There were some small pieces of wood lying on the 
hearth, fragments left after the fire had been lighted. 
I picked up one of these, and in the course of a few 
minutes had fashioned it with my pocket-knife into 
a sort of rude spatula, round which I tied a piece of 
stout string that I found in one of my pockets. The 
old man sat watching my movements attentively, 
ap tly unsuspicious of what I was about to do. 
verything was now ready for my attempt. 
Oceasionally I heard the faint murmurs of voices 
below stairs, shewing that there were other inmates 
of the house still awake ; and now and then the 
opening or shutting of a distant door sounded pre- 
ternaturally loud at that quiet hour. I confess that 
now the final moment was come, my heart failed 
me for a minute or two, and I began to doubt my 
— to carry out my plan to a successful issue. 
But this fit of weakness was of short duration, and 
gave place to an unfaltering resolution to do and 
dare everything to effect my escape. 

I rose suddenly from my chair, stepped across 
the hearth in two strides, and seized the hoary rascal 
by the throat. ‘Speak, or make a noise, and I'll 
murder you! Iw — sternly in his ear, and 
I passed the bright blade of my knife close before 
his eyes. Then before he had time to recover from 
the shock of an attack so sudden and unexpected, I 
had twisted the bell-rope into a large loop, far out 
of his reach as he sat there. ‘Open your mouth, 
I said to him, ‘ but do not speak, or you die” He 
was shivering with fright, and had hardly sense 
enough left to understand eo My. ercy ! 
mercy ! young man ;’ he , and then the 
pr of was inserted between his teeth, 
tied securely in its place, and he could say no more. 
I next fastened his hands behind him with my 
handkerchief, then drew a sheet off the bed, and 
cutting it with my knife into long strips, twisted 
these, and proceeded to tie him securely in his chair. 
When I had satisfied myself that he was so fastened 
that it would be impossible for him to release him- 
self, and further, that he was in no danger of being 
choked by the gag, I turned my attention to the 
window ; and having taken off my boots, so as to 
make as little noise‘as possible in crossing the floor, 
I proceeded to try the shutters, and after five 
minutes’ patient labour, succeeded in opening them 
almost in silence. 

The next point was the window ; but I found, 
to my dismay, when I came to examine it, that it 
was composed of small diamond panes set in lead, 


were discovered. But I sat very still, and strove to 


and opened by means of a casement only, far too 
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small to permit any hope of egress that way. My 
whole scheme seemed to collapse as I looked, for 
my intention had been to escape through the 

hed of a rope 
made out of the bed-clothes. hat to do now, I 
knew not ; and as I turned despairingly away, the 
old man’s eyes met mine with a malignant glance 


of mingled and triumph. Suddenly a thought 
struck me. Although the stout man, on leaving the 
room, had locked the door behind him, was it not 


probable that the old man had in his possession 
another key that would open it? This was a ques- 
tion that I solved at once by searching him, and in 
one of his pockets I found a peculiar key—a master- 
key, I imagine it to have been, which probably fitted 
every door in the house ; at all events, it opened 
the door of my prison, as I was not long in dis- 
covering. Although this was only the first step 
towards my escape, I could not repress the joyous 
bounding of my heart when the door turned on its 
hinges, and I stepped cautiously out on the land- 
ing, and then s listening to the murmur of the 
voices below stairs. But the most difficult part 
of my enterprise was still before me; this was to 
= without discovery the open door of the room 

ow, and then go down the second flight of stairs 
to the ground-floor, and so out by the first door I 
could find. The attempt to succeed at all must be 
made at once, before the stout man came up stairs, 
which he probably would do ere long, to look 
after the saiety of his prisoner. 

Before venturing down in the direction of the 
voices, I gave one look round my prison, and 
examired once more the bonds of the old man; 
then I blew out the candle, and locked the door ; 
and having removed the key, began to feel my way 
down the stairs, one at a time, pausing to listen 
between every . Fortunately, the house was 
one of the old-fashioned kind, and strongly built ; 
and not the faintest creaking of a stair betrayed 
my presence. At length I reached a large landing, 

iving access to four rooms. The door of one of 
these rooms was only partially closed, and through 
the opening shone a faint stream of light, while 
now and then a muttered word or two, whose tones 
I at once recognised, toll me that there sat my 
captor and his friend. Their conversation was 
nearly over by the time I reached the landing, but 
they still seemed to be silently busy over some- 

ing. What was the nefarious business that 
occupied them at such an unholy hour ? 

Noiseless as a shadow, I moved forward till I stood 
on the mat at the entrance to the room. The door 
was too far closed for me to see the occupants of 
the room, or for them to see me; but from where 
I stood, I could see the chimney-piece, and the 
large pier-glass which stood on it; and in this 
glass I could see the reflection of the stout man 
and his friend—could see, too, distinctly, what 
they were doing, which kept them so silent and so 


busy. 

They ‘ba got the brown leather portmanteau 
open between them, and were imtently examining 
its contents, which consisted of watches, chains, 
rings, and pins, together with several small boxes 
filled, apparently, with precious stones of different 
kinds—all, without doubt, the proceeds of some 


great robbery. I stood like one fascimated, for- 
getting for the moment the danger of my position. 
‘A very pretty 
hice a 


At length the stout man spoke. 
little haul, Master Matthew !’ said he. ‘As 


stroke of business as I’ve done for a long time, 
and neatly done, too, wry a I say it that shouldn’t. 
I’ve got two little black leather ow up 
stairs, which will do admirably to hold swag. 

pack up, y tor a 
start. I must give a look to that young shaver 
up stairs, and see that he’s all right. I’m puzzled 
to know what to do with him—hang me, if I ain’t !’ 

‘Stick a knife in his gizzard !’ suggested the slim 
man with a yawn. 

‘No, no; we’ll not do that, if we can help it,’ 
answered his companion. ‘That’s a line of busi- 
ness I’ve never gone into yet, and I don’t mean to, 
either. My motto is, “Dead men always do tell 
tales.” I’d rather have a live one to deal with any 
be | of the week. No, I must think out some plan 

‘ore morning of disposing of him for a few 5 a 
till we’ve got quietly away. Not, pal wy! e 
added, ‘that I would hesitate to stick a et into 
him, if my blood was up, and I thought he was 
going to blow upon our little affair.’ 

He got up, and pushed back his chair. ‘Now, 
you stay here,’ he said, ‘ while I run up stairs. I 
shall be back in five minutes, and then we’ll go 
share and share alike’ 

I waited to hear no more, but hardly knowing 
what I did or whither I was going, sped noiselessly 
up stairs again. Before coming down, I had noticed 
on the wore landing a small closet or lumber- 
room, in which stood a large ragged screen. Intui- 
tively the idea came into my mind to hide for a 
minute or two behind this screen, and take my 
chance of escape in a rush down stairs, while the 
stout man was engaged with the first surprise of 
the discovery that would greet him on entering the 
room where I had been confined. 

By the time I had reached the ing, the stout 
man was ascending the lower stairs ; and the same 
instant that I crept behind the screen, he paused 
opposite the door to feel for his key, and the 
next moment the door of my prison was 8 
and he went in. ‘Hollo! what’s this? Why are 
you in the dark?’ I heard him exclaim ; and then 
I stole from my hiding-place, crossed the landing, 
and turning the key in the lock, made both him 
and the old man prisoners, and then rushed down 
the first flight of stairs at a breakneck me I 
paused for a second or two on the lower landing, 
noticing, with some surprise, as I did so that the 
room where the two men been conferring only 
a minute before was now in darkness. Why had 
not the slim man awaited the return of his friend, 
as the latter had requested him to do? That, how- 
ever, was a question which just then did not 
concern me. 

I had now the lower flight of stairs to descend, 
and here I was obliged to proceed more cautiously, 
being unacquainted with the ground. I had turned 
two corners in safety, and was on the top of the 
last short flight, when a sudden rearing Se 
locked door above startled me from my " 
and I stumbled headlong down the remaining 
stairs, bursting open a door at the foot of them, 
and landing in a large kitchen, at the other door 
of which—the door leading into the street-—stood 
the slim man, with a very white face, trying with 
nervous haste to unfasten the bolts, and so let 
himself out. On the dresser close by his side stood 
the candle brought from up stairs, and at his feet 


the portmanteau shut and partially strapped. - 
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understood his little game at a glance, even if his 
y tell-tale face had not proclaimed it. He 
taken advantage of his comrade’s brief absence 

to abscond with both shares of the stolen property. 
trusting in the darkness to get clear away, and 
secure the whole of the booty to himself. A look 
of relief shot over his face when he saw that it 
was not his terrible comrade come to avenge his 
treachery. With a snarl of , he turned from 
the door, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, 
fired it point-blank at me just as I was rising from 
the ground. The wind caused by the bullet stirred 
my hair, but there was no further damage done, 
and before he had time to fire again, I had — at 
his throat, and we grappled together, and reeled 
from side to side of the room in a wild struggle 
for mastery. He was agile and wiry as a sentne 
and quite my equal in sheer physical strength, for 
you must remember that I was little more than 
a lad at that time; and it would wey have 
e hard with me had I not brought to bear a 
ittle trick with the leg which I had learned among 
the Westmoreland wrestlers, which stole his feet 
from under him before he knew what was the 


| 
that 


he | unfolded to him; but 


All this time, the stout man was thundering at 
the door above stairs, making desperate efforts to 
get out ; and as soon as I had struggled to my feet, 
the instinct to escape, to get away from that hor- 
drew the opel the deen, 

remaining bolts, and o the door, 

felt the cool night-air blow olay ante me with a 
feeling of ess which no words of mine 
yaar one I turned for a moment, as I crossed 
the 1d, for a last look at my a lying 
the hearth, did so, my 
eye fell on the portmanteau, and acting on the 
impulse of the moment, I seized it, and flinging it 
over my shoulder, closed the door behind me, and 
hurried away into the silent streets. 

To the first constable whom I met, I gave myself 
and the portmanteau in charge, and was by him 
hurried off to the station, where I told my strange 
story in as few words as possible ; and four con- 
stables were to the house, which was at 
once — rom my description, as it had long 
been looked on with suspicion. When they 
returned, it was in company of two out of the 
three inmates of the house ; but the stout man had 
got clear away before their arrival. The slim man, 
who had recovered his wits by this time, finding 
the game up, volunteered a confession, the details 
of which were afterwards found to be substantially 
correct, and the chief points of which I will now 
give you as briefly as may be. 

The jewellery, &c., contained in the portmanteau 
had been stolen from the establishment of Belling- 
ham & Co., the great jewellers and silversmiths 
of Melli Mr ingham’s chief assistant 
and confidential servant was one Matthew Lam 
lough—he who has hitherto been designated as 
slim man—a person who had gradually worked 
himself up from the position of shop-boy, till he 
had become practically the manager of the whole 
concern, for Bellingham was getting old, and 


rible house, came over me as pen 


glad to move some of the cares of business on to 
more youthful shoulders. But Lamplough’s ambi- 
tion at last overstepped his prudence, as he found 
to his cost, when he one day asked the old man to 


ive him his daughter's hand in marriage—his 
fa hter, who was so handsome and so accom- 
plished, and would some dey have thirty thousand 
pounds to call her own. The old man’s reply, as 
soon as amazement would let him speak, was a 
peremptory refusal, accompanied by some dis- 
paraging remarks on the vileness of Matthew's 
origin—he had gone to Bellingham & Co.’s from 
the workhouse—and followed up by the intimation 
that he, Matthew, should retain his confidential 
post no longer, but be — back to the position of 
an ordinary assistant in the establishment. Matthew 
vowed to be revenged, and he kept his word. It 
was while he was in this mood that he made the 
——- of an individual going by the name 
of Captain de Vaux—the stout man of my narrative 
—a gay dashing fellow of insinuating manners, who 
was staying for a few weeks at the best hotel in Mel- 
| lings De Vaux was not long before he wormed 
| himself into Matthew’s confidence, and heard from 


aM 
stared aghast at the pro when it was_ first 
e cunning De Vaux 
ually familiarised him with the idea, till at 

ength he seized it with avidity. The first thing 
to do was to obtain duplicate keys of the strong 
boxes in which the stock of Bellingham & Co, 
was stored in the cellars below the shop. Wax 
impressions of the genuine keys were easily obtained 
by Matthew, from which De Vaux had real keys 
manufactured. After these had been tried, and 
feed be for their ente = 
xed, an n reparations e 
Vaux for its 

Mr Belling’ ways town on Saturday 
evenings, spend villa in 
country, the premises being in charge 
Matthew and two other assistants. It was agreed 
that Matthew should ask for leave of absence from 
Saturday night till Monday morning; and that, 
after the de of Mr Bellingham, he should go 
down into the cellars, open the safes with his false 
kevs, load his portmanteau with the most valu- 
able property he could find, relock the safes, and 
then quietly take his departure, as though he were 
going on his pro —— All this was safely 
accomplished. plough got out of the house 
without being suspected by his fellow-servants, 
but not till half an hour the time agreed on, 
so that when he and De Vaux reached the station, 
they found that the last north train had been gone 
five minutes. Their plan had been to get down by 
train to the station nearest De Vaux’s house, then 
take the cab which would be in waiting for them, 
and so reach home about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Here the spoil was to be divided, the neces- 
sary disguises assumed; and by six o'clock on 
Sunday morning, they were to be on board one of 
the foreign steamers which started at that hour 
from a neighbouring by which means they 
would be safe ont of England before the robbery 
was discovered. The rest you know. 

The old man was too cunning to allow himself 
to be implicated in any way. Captain de Vaux 
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merely his lodger, he said; as to what his 
pursuits were, he knew n: ing ; and he had been 
requested to take care of me as being a mild lunatic, 


lum. I may mention that in his y: days 
the old man had been known as a notorious ‘ fence,’ 
or receiver of stolen goods. 


travauc-forcées for—I forget how many years. 


TERRENE PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
Ir has been suggested that light, heat, magnetism, 
and electricity are only the effects of motion 
among the molecules of matter. Our earth is but 
an aggregation of atoms, and every substance upon 
which we lay our hands is in like manner formed 
of infinitesimal particles, so small as to baffle 
microscopic investigation. When we consider that 
animalcula have been discovered so minute that 
it would take a million of them to form a grain 
of sand, it is evident that motion as motion among 
the ultimate particles of matter is beyond man’s 
powers of observation. Physical investigations 
have led us to believe that these atoms have an 
action or circulation of their own, and as this 
action of necessity escapes our eye, it is not 
irrational, when looking for some evidence of this 
disturbance, to attribute to it physical forces for 
which we cannot satisfactorily account, yet which 
appertain to the earth. Thus has arisen the 
hypothesis above stated; and intimately connected 
with those forces (heat, electricity, &c.) is phos- 
phorescence, a power on which the examinations 
of twenty years have thrown little light, and which 
still remains of doubtful origin. 

The power in minerals, plants, and animals of 
producing light, is apparently a consequence of 
these objects being under the direct influence, 
permanently, or for a time, of heat, light, or 
electricity, as some substances become phosphores- 
cent after insolation, or exposure to the sun’s rays; 
others, from heat; others, by having an electric 
current passed through them; and, lastly, some 
give forth a phosphoric light of their own, without 
any appreciable warmth. Whatever may be the 
cause of this property, it is found to pervade all 
parts of creation: the atmosphere, the common 
stones by the wayside, the flowers in cottage- 
gardens, and the humble insects or worms crawl- 
ing at our feet, can shed around a faint glimmer 
of light. The earth itself is occasionally, if not 
always, self-luminous, as are other of the eavenly 
bodies. Venus, Jupiter, the Moon, and comets, 
are conjectured to have a certain portion of phos- 

orice light, which is independent of, un- 

rrowed from, the sun. e luminosity of the 
earth is made evident to us on starless, moonless 
nights. We may not have thought of it, but still 
it is certain that light surrounds us from some 
source or other in varying quantities, on such 
nights as are above described ; for our movements 
are very different even when walking in the o 
air on the darkest nights, from what they would 
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closed shutters. This phase of orescence, 
and also that of faint flickering clouds against the 
horizon, is distinct from meteorological phospho- 
rescence, which branch of the subject includes 
luminous rain, fog, dust, ignis-fatuus, Northern 
and Southern Lights. A shower of dust which fel] 
during an eruption of Vesuvius in 1794, had a 
faint luminosity in the dark, ——— visible on 
the sails of vessels on which it had fallen. Many 
instances are recorded of rain producing sparks as 
it touched the ground, and Arago collected the 
authentic accounts of this phenomenon. In June 
1731, an ecclesiastic near Constance described the 
rain during a thunder-storm as falling like drops 
of red-hot liquid metal; and it is observable that 
most of these sparkling showers seem to have 

uring thunder-storms, or when the air 
was highly charged with electricity. 

But complete mystery still surrounds the cause 
of luminous fogs and mists, which are of rare 
occurrence. Of these there are a few well-founded 
accounts, and the most recent instance of one was, 
we believe, in 1859, continuing for a succession of 
nights. It lasted from the 18th to the 26th of 
November, and in the absence of any moon, so 
illumined the heavens, as to render small objects 
distinctly visible in the sitting-room of M. Warte- 
nan of Geneva, whose description of it will be 
found in the Comptes Rendus of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, for December 1859. It was not 
a wet fog, but a sort of dry mist, so impenetrable 
as to render invisible the banks of the river Leman, 
but at the same time diffusing sufficient phosphoric 
light to make small objects clear as on a moon- 
lit night. This was also testified by persons 
travelling on foot from Geneva to Annemasse, 
between the hours of 10 and 12 p.m. Another 
famous instance was in 1783, when a dry fog, last- 
ing for a month, covered the northern parts of 
America, and Europe from Sweden to Africa. It. 
resembled moonlight through a veil of clouds, and 
was equally diffused on all sides, making objects 
visible at a distance of six hundred yards. ing, 
as it were, a deep mass of phosphoric vapour, 
reaching to the summit of the highest mountains, 
no storms of rain or wind seemed to affect it ; but 
in Europe it was thought to emit an unpleasant 
sulphurous smell. 

ae — of meteorological phosphorescence 
is that of luminous appearances at sea, quite 
distinct from the reat of the ocean Ctself as 
produced by marine animalcula. Mrs Somerville 
gives the following interesting description of one of 
these phosphoric phenomena: ‘Captain Bonny- 
castle, coming up the Gulf of St Lawrence on the 
7th of September 1826, was roused by the mate of 
the vessel in great alarm from an unusual —- 
ance. It was a starlight night, when suddenly the 
sky became overcast in the direction of the high- 
land of Cornwallis country, and an instantaneous 
and intensely vivid light, resembling the aurora, 
shot out of the hitherto gloomy and dark sea on 
the lee-bow, which was so brilliant that it lighted 
everything pemege A even to the mast-head. The 
light spread over the whole sca between the two 
the waves, before had been 
tranquil, now to agitated. Captain 
Bonnycastle Ronde the scene as that of a blazing 


pen | sheet of awful and most brilliant light. A long 


be in a cave, or when groping im a room with 


lb, 


and vivid line of light, superior in brightness ta 
the parts of the sea not immediately near the 


v 
whom De Vaux was about to conduct to a private 1 
( 
The sot-disant Captain de Vaux was capture 
several years after in France, for a daring robbery 
committed in that = and condemned to the 


inuriate of soda and of magnesia.’ 


TERRENE PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


shewed the base of the high, frowning, and | fatuus, 


became lowering and 

more intensely obscure. tortuous lines of 
light shewed immense numbers of very large fish 
darting about, as if in consternation. The sprit- 
sail-yard and mizzen-boom were lighted hy the 
lare, as if gas-lights had been burning directly 
iow them ; until just before daybreak, at 


four o’clock, the most minute objects were distinctly 
visible. Day broke very slowly, and the sun rose 
of a fiery and i 
Captain 


t. Rain followed. 


for seven nights. 
ions of the sea 


ning 
8 

only few degrees 
figure changed into that of a long cylinder, which 
reached the horizon. In the night, the sea became 
nearly as luminous as before ; but on the fifth night 
the a entirely ceased. Captain Bonny- 
castle does not think it ——— from animal- 
cula, but imagines it might be some compound of 
phosphorus, suddenly evolved, and disposed over 
the surface of the sea ; perhaps from the exuviz or 
secretions of fish connected with the oceanic salts, 


high, its spherical 


species 0: oric phenomenon in the 0 
luminous Gas of size and brillinney. 
We find Arago saying in 1838, ‘that great luminous 
meteors, similar to lightning in their nature, shew 
themselves sometimes at the surface of the globe, 
even when the does not appear stormy. An 
instance of this 1s given by a Mr Edwards, as 
having been seen by him when crossing Loch 
Scavig in a boat at night. In this instance, a light 
swept rapidly over the face of the water, resembling 
the light in a cabin window, but moving with great 
rapidity. It passed near the boat, and caused 
much consternation among the boatmen, who 
viewed it as something supernatural; but it was 
soon out of sight, following a curved course. A 
far more startling occurrence was seen Wy the shi 
Montague when ‘a few minutes before mid-day, an 
in perfectly serene weather, a large bluish globe 
of fre rolled up to the = the Montague, and 
exploded, shattering one of the masts. This globe 
of fire a as large as a millstone’ This 
appearance does not seem to have had the swift- 
ness of motion we should expect if it had been a 
species of globular lightning, but rather resembled 
a gigantic ignis-fatwus, which sometimes takes a 
globular form, and though generally attributed to 
the combustion of phosphuretted hy gas, 
may and does arise from certain electrical condi- 
tions of the atmosphere.. A remarkable ignis-fatwus 
is described by Dr Shaw in his travels in the Holy 
Land. He observed it on Mount Ephraim, and it 
followed him for more than an hour. ‘Sometimes 
it appeared globular, at others it spread itself to 
such a degree as to involve the whole company in 
a pale inoffensive light ; then it contracted itself, 

suddenly disappeared, but in less than a 
minute would appear again; sometimes i 
swiftly along, it would expand itself over two or 
three acres of the adjacent mountains.’ 


a enon so common as to be known 
to all. t although this form of 

huretted -hydrogen—has been wh a3 
uminous, it is only since 1859 gases i 
general have been discovered to possess phos- 
— qualities when exposed to the sun’s light. 

P wi e exception of metals, 
nearly all terrestrial ies appear luminous 
when taken into the dark after insolation or 
— to the sun. They absorb so much 
light as to give it back again when removed 
from its influence, and this property is v Larson to 
electricity, for we find that good conductors of 
that fluid are not liable to insolated phospho- 
rescence. The first discovery of this property was 
.Viscenzo Cascariolo, a shoemaker 


of 
who, loving alchemy, and a gold, 
found in his thre oy heavy stone, from which he 
hoped and lo to produce the precious metal. 
Failing in this, he found what till then was un- 
known, that sulphuret of would ‘ absorb the 
sun’s rays by day, to emit t by night” From 
him this substance received the name of 
Bologna stone ; and this first discovery has been 
followed by others, which prove that phosphoric 
light may be produced by heat, friction, cleavage, 
and many other forces besides insolation. Some 
diamonds shine in the dark after a few minutes’ 
exposure to the sun ; others cannot be made phos- 
phorescent by heat if uncut, but when polished, or 
submitted to two or three electric discharges, easily 
become luminous. So slight a heat is required to 
call forth this light-giving popes in some sub- 
stances, that rare kinds of chlorophane shine in a 
dark room from the mere warmth of the hand; 
and other substances are ap meg the 
slightest friction. Thus Dana says: ‘ Merely the 
= motion of a feather across some specimens of 
phuret of zinc will often elicit light more or less 
eral simple and amusing experiments ma‘ 
made to pa the phosphorescence of ie 
The power of cleavage to produce light is seen 
when sugar is broken in a mortar. If a sufficient 
quantity is ground — in the dark, the whole 
will appear a mass of fire. If oem Tees hydro- 
is evolved by throwing phosphuret of calcium 
into water, each bubble as it rises will fire spon- 
taneously on combining with the air. But the 
most elegant production of light is the result of 
an experiment by Professor Pontus in 1833: ‘ He 
shewed that a vivid spark is produced when water - 
is made to freeze rapidly. A small glass, terminat- 
ing in a short tube, is with water ; the whole 
is covered with a sponge or cotton-wool imbibed 
with ether, and placed in an air-pump. As soon 
as the experimenter begins to produce a vacuum, 
the ether evaporates, and the sponge or cotton- 
wool dries, the temperature .of the water descends 
rapidly.. But some instants before congelation 
es place, a brilliant spark, perfectly visible in 
the daytime, is suddenly shot out of the little 
tube that terminates the glass globe.’ 

Before passing on to the consideration of animal 
phosphorescence, let us ce at the luminosity of 
plants. This is found in many phanerogams and 

oun uently in mines, w. e fungus 
pa “nen is seen spreeting its web-like growth, and 


- We will not d on other instances of ignis- 


diffusing a tranquil light, sufficiently strong to 


| 
water to rawn was one mass 0 | 
when stirred by the hand, and not in sparks, as 
usual, but in actual coruscations. A portion of the 
water preserved its | 
On the third night, scintillat | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| i. 
| 
| 
| 
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read by, as some have affirmed. The most beauti- 
where the leries for supplying air are 
with this soft light. No example of 
Cees among sea-weed has been known, 
little moss Schistostega 
dacea is luminous. i- 
f garden nasturtiums, sun-flowers, 
French and African marigolds, yellow Lies, and 
poppies, have a seen to emit either i | owe 


it is invaria 
on warm tranquil eve when there is 
in the atmosphere. It is observed that — 3 
all the flowers proved to be phosphoric are of a 
yellow colour, but the cause of this has not been | brillian 
ascertained. The leaves of an American 
have been seen, d 
under and lightning, to pe 
i t, and this is, we believe, 
the only plant as yet discovered with phosphoric 
foliage. Martins of Montpellier has noticed 
that the juice of the Huphorha phosphorea, when 
rubbed on appears luminous im the dark, 
or when But the most remarkable instance 
is that of the common potato emitting 
light: Mr Phipson states that a soldier of Stras- 
burg thought that the barracks were, on one 
occasion, on fire, from the light which was found 
to proceed from a cellar full of potatoes. It is a 
question whether they were in a state of decom- 
uminosity of decaying wood, which is usually 
caused by the presence of phosphoric fungi. 
To attempt to enumerate the animals of pod be 
ich are phosphoric would be i 
sible, as almost every known zooph 


of this light-giving quality ; recorded 


of the subject has received so much attention as 
that which concerns animals, from the fact of the 
orescence of dead animal matter and insects 
phenomena ~~ daily oecurrence. On the 
very ear 
1592, Fabricius d’ 
ishment of three Roman youths who found the 
remains of their Easter lamb like candles 
in the dark. Nearly a century later, Robert Boyle 
described the phosphoréscence of a neck of veal ‘as 
a very splendid show,’ and in a paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions tried to account for it. It is 
luminous about four 
~Among the imsect-world, there are numerous 
members. The common glowworm 

needs no iption, and the lantern of the 
tropics are almost as well known. Tropical 
regions abound with these fire-flies, seventy kinds 
of which are found in South America and the 
southern states of the northern continent. Some 


a brilliant | subjective 


curving reflected light, and to the amazement of both of us, 


moth, is luminous, as also are some kinds of 
caterpillars ; and the cricket and ‘daddy long-legs’ 
naturalists. e reader cannot fail to have 


rm, or Lambricus, has 
this and have a phosphoric 
FSolopend ut e craw centipede 
thew i is no animal with th giving 
power. The gleaming light seen in the eyes of 
cats, dogs, and wild” animals, has been called 
phosphoric ; but this is doubtful, and more nearly 
resembles some phase of reflected light. Humboldt, 
monkey, historian Reuger, speak of a 
yctipit trivirgatus, as ving eyes so 
t as = ~~ objects some inches off. 
But this is of at all probable 
phosphoric Tight. Per very instance, 
it arose from some pec condition of 
the animal ; in the same way * the scintillation in 
the eyes of one or two human beings was found 
connected with extreme delicacy of constitution. 
The of brilliant colours 
reeived on a person ye or on the 
of the optic nerv is called Mr Phipson 


but is only an 
undeveloped hypothesis. 
Old dames and northerners 
of Elf-candles as death ; and the 
fact of human bodies ing life exhibiti 


phosphoric light, there is no doubt, _S it 


also di ds on the state of the bod, 
radian Bartholin as pro- 


are ; but no real satisfactory 
poe awe ound for the different kinds of 
e of an extrao case 
phosphorescence on the human body which 
It was on the night 
of January 2, 1854, that the party shelter 
from an icy death-dealing wind in an Esquimaux 
hut. Exhaustion added to the intense cold induced 
sleep, but as the doctor was composing 
e was out. To e 
latter failing, the doctor, in d sought to do 
so himself. ‘It was so intensely dark, says he, 
they strove to p spark}, and and in doing so 
touched his hand. tit istol 
became distinctly visible. A pale bluish t, 
slightly tremulous, but not broken, covered the 
metallic parts of it—the barrel, lock, and 
The stock, too, was clearly discernible, as if by the 


the thumb and two fingers 
was 
of the 


with 
t ies wrinkles, circuit 
clearly: dofined defined upon the skin. The 


phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffectual fire 


of the glowworm. As I took the 1, my hand 


a nere 18 nO instance recorded Of any 
al producing phosphoric light. Invisible 
ph and insects are numerous, and of late 
Witt iry unen, ab more nan one 
of pale light surrounding sick persons is 
quell This portion of the 
Mf phosphorescence is involved in the same 
| mystery as the _previously-described branches ; 
of them emit the high m the abdomen, others 
or lantern-fly of Linnzus, ces 
the long transparent horn or soheunio" 
upwards from the head. The light of one - fest 
is sufficiently bright to read a ae by, and 
two or three of them in a bottle is the common 
form of The natives also light their way 
on a dark night by tying one or two at the end of 
@ stick, The Noctua ps, alittle gray night-flying 


. of the feathered hats. in the distance ; ‘I did not 
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rubbed paper when I raised it against the muzzle. 
The paper did not ignite at the trial; but the 
light from it continuing, I was able to charge the 
pistol without difficulty. 


LADY FLAVIA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—AT THE BEER-SHOP. 
‘Farner ’d kill me, if he knew!’ She 
looking girl who spoke—a girl with glossy black 
hair under her straw-bonnet, and wearing bright 

ribbons and artificial flowers that displeased 
Benson sorely. A smart, quick-eyed pil, fond of 
dress, fond of ornament, but fearful of displeasure 
that took the form of ‘ carpetings,’ month’s warnings, 
and dismissals, was Jane Haynes. Fearful, also, of 
displeasure that assumed a ruder shape; afraid 
of strength, indeed, however it might be made 
manifest. 


‘Father’d kill me, if he knew!’ And yet Jane 
Haynes, fourth housemaid at Harbledown, hovered 
around the Frenchman’s gig like a wasp buzzing 
about a honey-jar. She could not tear herself 
away from the tempting finery that had been 
among the hawthorns, when once the pony-carriage 
was clear of the park gates, and there she stood, 
inresolute, with her red lips, and her black hair, 
and her quick hazel eyes shining like the eyes of an 
intelligent dog, as she hovered around the foreigner 
and his gig, and his stock in trade. 

‘Tron de Vair!’ muttered Captain Goulédt, other- 
wise Louis Durbec of the French a pool Tron de 
Vair !’ and the Provencal oath rolled naturally off 
his southern tongue, as he watched the last flutter 


think how beautiful was the e I was hunting. 
It is a fay, that. It is seh ns of flesh and 
blood, like others—bah! I could fancy a man 
selling his life and his hopes for one smile of such 
a woman as that. What are they made of, then, 
these Englishmen, that she has no husband, no 
lover, no one to be on her side in the cruel time 
that is coming ? ! Isit my fault? I saw 
her start like a frightened deer upon the hill; she 
knew, when our eyes met, that my coming boded 
her no good. But how marble calm her sweet 
young face became ; how cold was the pride of her 
dauntless blue eyes! That young girl has the 
heart of a lion. She is not conqu yet” And 
for a moment a sort of ay a gt crept over the 
man’s bold heart, as he thought that even in the 
moment of success the prey might escape his grasp. 
He was used to deal vith vulgar criminals, and 
had learned to despise the dull fatuity of guilt. 
He had never before seen such a face as Lady 
Flavia’s belonging to one over whom suspicion 
brooded so darkly; and for an instant a vague 
idea that she might be innocent, that the chain of 
evidence against her was tarnished by error, dawned 
a his mind. But no! the proofs were too 
ear. 
‘Mounseer whatever’s your name! if you don’t 
attend to me I shall be off home. I’ve lost my 
ee already, as like as not, ejaculated Miss Jane 
aynes, looking excessively inclined to cry. 
Captain Goulot turned, and took off his hat. 
‘Pardon, Mademoiselle! Our little conversation 


was interrupted only for the moment. If you 


wend like again to i 
worked in gold and floss-silk by the women of the 
tribe of Beni Flita, I would’—— 

‘I can’t afford to pay for em, and you don't give 
no credit, you higglers and hawkers, and what not, 
as ’spectable shops do,’ said the under-housemaid 
very tartly ; ‘so I don’t see what’s the good of my 
looking any more a our trumpery, that I dare say 
I could get for half the money tn Blochester. 

The captain did but answer by means of a » 
but that shrug x ya volumes—shoulders, 
and eyebrows co-operated in that expressive 
gesture ; and then the Frenchman began to pack 
up his bales, but so awkwardly, that he opened 
more folds of the external cloth than he and 
gleams of yellow, blue, pink, and white, of silk, 
wool, brass, silver, and gold shone provokingly out, 
and dazzled the eyes of Jane Haynes. The fourth 
housemaid at Harbledown could hold out no more ; 
she lifted her apron to her eyes, and began to 
whimper: ‘It’s a shame, that it is, to tempt a 
poor girl like me by the promise of a bargain, and 
then to clap on such a price as that. But I should 
like to wear that yellow shawl next Sunday. Bob 
says—but he’s so foolish—yellow suits me best of 

” Here the girl stop; bridling, and look- 
ing out for a compliment. It had occurred to 
her more than once that a little flirtation with the 
chapman would probably influence the market- 
rates, and she tried the artillery of her hazel 
eyes and pouting red lips upon this queer French 
dealer in feminine finery. But Captain Goulét was 
proof against this kind of assault and battery; he 
was a man of the world, and not lous ; and 
he saw that in this case his cue was to 
ice, and as hard as adamant. He 
self with saying that the shawl would suit 
Mademoiselle @ ravir. Shawl, and silk, and 
trinkets would all be at the disposal of Jane 
Haynes, if she would but make over to him that 
miniature of which she had spoken, and if the 
pearls of the setting were real pearls. 

‘Well,’ said Jane, changing colour, ‘I don’t like 
won't be due till next month, I owe 
odious Susan thirty shilli If I could get the 
picture safely—I told you before about the picture 
—how father gave it me, and how he asked for it 
back again ; and how he threatened, if ever I spoke 
of it, : ’d wring my neck round like a pullet’s. 
an i e’s a uneas, ut anything - 
that has to do with my Lady Fiavia He says, 
father does, she’s sure to bring him to the gallows. 
But I don’t know what I’m saying. Anyway, I 
durstn’t bring you the picture.’ 

‘ Voyons !’ said the Frenchman, as he 
managed to put the famous yellow shawl in a more 
tempting light; ‘let us see, Mademoiselle, how 
we stand. Here is a little picture, which your 
Miss—nay, Miladi yonder—threw away, or, at any 
rate, flung into the hollow tree, whence Monsieur 
your father very sensibly extracted it. The 
miniature, which is set, you tell me, with is 
more your property than that of Monsieur Haynes, 
as he gave it you. Monsieur Haynes, it appears, 
has some scruples as to selling it. Bah! 
scruples. You are a young lady of sense; you see 
how much better are a gold brooch, from P. 
fabrique Bobichon, Boulevard Montmartre, a silk 


| 

| 


ovely Neapol- 
Lady Julia wears’—— 
it—I’ll_ have 
and father may wring my neck 


‘I'll have i 
have the pi ; 
if he chooses,’ said the girl, with a sudden tighten- 


ing of her red lips, and a sudden flash of her hazel 
eyes. Her mind was made up. To pay for the 
treasures which Captain Goulét anak before her 
dazzled eyes, she would run the needful risk ; she 
would risk the physical penalties—for the moral 

new in which cu r gri t 
the miniature that y Flavia Clare had hidden 

er opportunity, would possess herself of the 
prize, which, as having been a gift to her, though 
afterwards taken back, she could in some measure 
consider as her own; and she appointed to meet 
the Frenchman at a certain hour, at the guide- 
on the moorland road that skirted the northern 
side of the park palings, to exchange the miniature 
and its pearls for the tempting gauds that were 
worth the risk of rough usage. 

‘One condition more to the in, ma belle, a 
kiss!’ said Captain Goulét. But he exacted the 
salute in question with much coolness, and rather 
as a matter of form than otherwise, and looked 
relieved when Jane Haynes vanished among the 
hawthorns and Spanish chestnuts of the higher 
slopes of the park. 

*Va! daughter of the horse-leech!’ cried the 
Gaul, as he gathered up the reins, and led the 
horse towards the road ; ‘pourvu that th pee 
ness conquers thy cowardice, ma mie ! now 
for the rendezvous with that excellent t 
Skinner. A worthy man that, and would have 
made some stir in Paris if he had only been born 
on the sunny side of the Channel.’ 

Twenty minutes later, the gig that bore — 
Goulét and his goods rolled up to the door of the 
beer-shop in Lambhurst vil A sorry house of 
entertainment was this. here was no sign, 
there were not even the usual red curtains to mark 
out the windows of parlour and tap-room. A few 
raw-looking clay-pipes in those windows, and a 
meagre inscription to the effect that Isaac Bond 
was licensed to sell beer to be drunk on the 
premises, alone indicated the public character of 
the hostel. And yet Isaac Bond was not the 
poorest man in the parish. Much beer, not quite 
so pure as when it left the brewery, was imbibed in 
his low-ceiled rooms; and although his licence 
was for the blood of John Barleycorn, and for 
nothing more, no law can forbid a publican to 

e his friends with glasses of spirituous 

ent as a free gift. Although the riding 

officer of excise threatened crown cutions, it 
was a fact that there were always black bottles of 
os hidden in handy lockers and p of 

e contents of which Isaac was not chary ; while 
Tsaac’s affectionate customers, in return, were 
always D meagre him with pieces of silver-plate 
in the shape of shillings and sixpences. 

* House, hola! house! somebody catch the reins 
of my horse ! somebody to him give ’ay and a drop 
of water! Bonjour, my dear sir ; I desire some of 
your capital ¢, after my journey, if you 


lease !’ said in Goulét with much affability ; 


boys, who were playing pitch-and- | landlord 


to Treddleton, three miles of good , to the 
Orn ublic.’ 
‘I should be reen Griffin, my ver’ good 


friend, said Captain Goulét, deliberately getting 
down and leading his nag up to the horse-troug’ 

beside which a bunch or two of mahogany-hu 

old hay told that some equine guests were nourished 
by Isaac Bond—‘I should be the fabulous beast 
you name—aha ! it is of English jokes that, ma foi 
— if I were to take you at your word. What! Iam 
thirsty, my nag is tired, and you would send us 


post | away? But that is hardly reasonable, Monsieur 


Bond,’ and the French detective’s eyes, that had 
looked upon so many rogues, and looked them 
through and through, like panes of dirty glass, 
contemplated Isaac Bond in a manner that made 
him extremely uncomfortable. Gruffly growling 
out that he would ‘ borrow the loan’ of some hay, 
he retreated, and returned with an armful of that 
commodity, and then angrily chid the boys, who 
were ing to perform a derisive war-dance 
around the Frenchman and his gig. Frenchmen 
were not seen every day in such secluded villages 
as that of Lambhurst. 

‘Shall I fetch you the porter out here, Moun- 
seer?’ asked Bond, furtively eyeing the swarthy 
foreigner, and liking him none the better for the 
inspection. The landlord of the beer-shop re- 
sembled Tennyson’s Princess in this wise, that he 
stood in great terror of an Anaconda that might 
one day come to devour him ; and this Anaconda 
of his had three heads, since Bond’s triple appre- 
hension was lest the excise should crush him with 
fine and imprisonment, lest the justices should 
shut up his house, and lest Lord Mortlake should 
have him ejected; and no one knew so well as 
Bond did how well he merited that this three- 
fold doom should come upon him. He mistrusted 
strangers, especially strangers who had clean faces 
and decent coats, and yet were not gentlemen; 
and perhaps a lurking suspicion that the foreigner 
might be mixed up with the Board of Inland 
Revenue prompted Isaac’s evident reluctance to 
admit Captain Gouldt within his doors. 

‘ Mais non! I will come in, my good friend, 
and drink your nice paw more at my ease than 
I could out here. A ? replied the skipper, as 
he patted his horse’s neck and stepped upon the 
broad flat stone in front of the door. 

The landlord inte his burly person be- 
tween the guest and the threshold. ‘No offence, 
sir” said he, ‘but I’d a deal sooner be without 
your custom, unless — ll let me serve you with 
the beer out here. is isa - place, not fit for 
the likes o’ you; and, to tell ’ee the truth, there 
be a gent in here, one of my best customers, and 
he’s a little queer in his head when he’s had a 
drop more than his allowance, and it’s best to let 
him be till he comes round; so I’d take it as a 
favour if you’d stop outside.’ 

Now, was a good deal of truth in what the 
said. One of his chief patrons, no less a 
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Lyon, the new fashionable colour, gl toss in the mud, their sport to set up an 

and the wide width, a shawl from ironical cheer But Isaac Bond, 

for a sultana, a fat pudding-faced man, smoking a church-warden 

itan charms, st pipe in the doorway, eyed the polite Frenchman 
with no very great favour. 

* Mounseer,” he said, ‘we ’ve no ’commodation 
here for the likes o’ you. I’se got no stable to put 
your beast in, nor yet hay for him ; and the only 
room I got is occupied. You’d better push on 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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m than Benjamin Haynes, the earl’s head 

, was under that mean roof at: that very 
moment, and he had had at least one drop more 
than his allowance, whatever that unknown quan- 
tity might i ae and when Big Ben, of late, 


exc the bounds of sobriety thus, he was apt 
to say things that were best unsaid, in the opinion 
of prudent Isaac ; wherefore the keeper of the beer- 
shop had given a broad hint to the knot of dis- 
reputable roysterers who hung about Haynes for 
the sake of drinking unpaid-for beer, and winning 
his money at cribbage and blind-hookey, that their 
Maecenas would be better pleased with them if = 
allowed him to maunder on alone until he s 
into a drunken sleep, than if he afterwards learned 
that they had kept him company during his 
untow monologue. And the parasites and 
trenchermen—for even a gamekeeper may have his 
and and beer will 
uy flattery and lip-service as surely as ‘ comet’ port 
and iced departed. 

But Bond did not say that a traveller sitting in a 
corner of the tap-room, with a bundle of wearing- 
ae disposed as a cushion between his head and 

e wooden rail of the bench, had professed himself 
too footsore and tired to turn out before he had 
had his rest ; and as this man seemed very drowsy, 
and was, to all ap ce, a sturdy navvy, mre 
ing with a north of Ireland accent, very red-haired, 
= much — with the mire of the roads, 
an ing his way down to Honeycombe to work 
at the harbour improvements, Isaac had been 
forced to tolerate his presence in the beer-shop. 

Captain Gouldt’s exuberant bonhomie was gone ; 
his falcon eyes fixed their pierci e on 
the pale gray eyes of the landlord, and the French- 
man’s voice a harsh metallic sound in it as he 
replied: ‘My worthy Isaac—my Bond—for 
such I see to be your respectable name, you 
will not, I ho rsist in your inhospitable 
resolution. Mi , man, let me pass you! 
I go from this to the house of the Honourable 
Monsieur Fossdyke, and it will be a droll story for 
me to relate how you exclude the — from a 
house which the first-comer has a legal right to 
enter. Entendez-vous, my friend? a legal right, as 
the magistrates may remind you on licensing-day, 
as you call it. 

t was part of M. Durbec’s system to make 
himself acquainted with practical points of law in 
such foreign countries as he had occasion to visit 
professionally. The result of his studies was signal 
in this case. Isaac Bond struck his colours at 
once, begged pardon, and surrendered at discretion, 
stepping aside to let the obstinate guest pass. Then 
he went to draw the porter. 

The Frenchman walked into the tap-room, lifting 
his hat in mechanical compliance with the polite 
continental practice, as he crossed the threshold— 
a Liged room, with sanded floor, a kitchen-table, 
and several benches and chairs. On one of the 
benches in the corner lolled a man with a red bush 
of hair protruding from under the shapeless white 
billycock-hat that he wore, and dressed in a suit of 
white slop-clothes, not very seasonable for winter 
wear, and very muddy, as were his heavy ankle- 
boots. His head rested on a blue cotton bundle, 
and he appeared to be asleep. The Frenchman 
grinned approvingly as he scanned this figure with 
an apparently careless glance. ‘ Bon!’ he mut- 
tered in his native tongue. ‘I should not have 


known him thus, had he begged a sixpence of me 
on the road.’ 

On a chair beside the table, his elbows on the 
table itself, which was littered with broken pipes, 
a torn newspaper, and some empty pewter-pots 
and earthenware mugs, sat a tall man, w 
a gaunt, big-boned fellow, with shaggy hair hang- 
ing about the collar of his velveteen coat like 
a grizzled mane, with leathern gaiters, nailed 
shoes, and a good many patches of soft fur and 
clotted blood sticking to the skirts of his stained 
and faded shooting-coat. Benjamin Haynes it was, 
and he was sobbing in a weak way, wonderful 
to witness in a man of his stalwart frame. But 
Captain Goulét had probably seen more than one 
toper in a state of maudlin intoxication, ‘ cryi 
drunk,’ in the vernacular phrase, and he manift 
no curiosity or ey The landlord brought 
him the porter he had ordered, and he sipped it, 
and sat down at some distance from the 
keeper. But when the landlord had retired, for 
Isaac Bond chose not to hear anything that he 
might afterwards be obliged to tell in a court of 
justice, a change came over the scene. The navi- 
gator in the corner roused himself, and came 
softly up to the table, and as he exchanged glances 
of intelligence with Durbec or Goulét, he pulled 
out a pencil and tablets from the breast-pocket of 
his clay-smeared jacket. ‘He’s been talking a 
deal; I’ve taken most of it down,’ whispered 
this eccentric excavator in a voice that was sur- 

risingly like that of Sergeant Skinner of Scotland 

ard ; also like that of 
who for some days had used the Commercial Room 
of the Bell at Chartley. ‘Hist! he’s at it again’ 
And the two policemen, French and English, bent 
forward to listen, as Big Ben the keeper broke out 
with a whine like that of a beaten hound, and then 
said in husky tones: ‘Fetch the constables, if you 
choose. Clap the darbies on me, and let me swing 
on the gallows, and end it. I deserve it; curse you 
all! I’ll make a clean breast, for the sake of my 
miserable séul. I’m a sinner, I tell you—the 
bi villain unh d she bribed me to it. 
I shot him ; I shot the chap ; and ’twasn’t 
my fault he ever got over it. The night was dark, 
and I rapped both barrels, right and left, into his 
ribs, and saw him drop like a stone. I made sure 
he was dead. “How’s any one to know?” says 
the young ~ She paid me well—a hundred 
pounds! And+ when that’s gone—when that’s 
gone—why, I know where to go for more, my 
mates. Don’t ask me for names ; names are tell- 
ings. I could go up to the house this minute, and 
she daren’t refuse me a ten-pun’ note. Where’s the 
bottle? I’ve not had half enough yet, my bucks !’ 
And here his mood changing, he struck up some 
scrap of a song, but broke down, and began to cry, 
declaring that he was a sinner and a murderous 
scoundrel, and that all he wanted was to tell all 
before he was hung up as he deserved. 

The two detectives listened with greedy ears, 
and as quick as the the of the 
drunken penitent, Sergeant Skinner’s rapi ase 
Tr. At last, the ow of 
words ended geen man’s head dropped 
upon the table, and very soon his heavy breathing 
told he was Sorgen 

‘No more now, t Ski i 
the tablets once more in his breast-pocket ; ‘but 
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heard him as well as myself, and we ’ve enough | with a m in livery ; and the 
es cusp doy we’d better wait—better wait. | And in a sort of japanned toast-rack, I found, 
It’s a hanging matter this ; but the will be | among a ee 
more use in the witness-box than in the —eh, | was given to her, but which she never took away ; 
in?’ also the form on which she wrote the message.’ 
Captain Goulét ht so too, and the pair of| Antoine Durbec threw his falcon eyes at a glance 
confederates soon on their several ways. oe — two Aone which Sergeant Skinner 
submi to hi message was in French. 
CHAPTER XEXVIIL—CONFESSION. It was guardedly worded, but it told Brand Royston 
‘ But it is sublime—it is poetic. It is a stroke | of his son’s condition, and it urged him to remove 
of genius, do you know, my dear colleague, that | the young man without the loss of a moment. It 
towr that you have played there. You are an 


was signed Emma Jones, and the address was that 
honour to the métier, cried M. Antoine Durbec with | of Miss Emma Jones, at Harbledown. 


warm approbation. The Frenchman was still in} ‘Her own handwriting!’ exclaimed Durbec, 
his assumed character of Captain Gouldt, late of | hastily comparing the written words with a scrap 
the mercantile marine, and now in England with | of manuseript which he had bought from Simmons 
a view to commerce. The scene was the Com-| at the price of a thirty-franc Palais-Royal brooch. 
mercial Room at the Bell at Chartley ; and the |‘It is another link. The jury will condemn her. 
foreigner and his friend, Mr Wright ey We triumph, mon cher! And yet it is pity too— 
otherwise Sergeant Skinner, had the room to - | and she so young and beautiful !’ 

selves. It was three o'clock in the afternoon of a} There was quite a ring of sentimental regret in 
fine day towards the end of January. All the | the Frenchman’s voice as he spoke. There may be 
commercial were out on who coronach of a 
business, and the loud ticking clock an t Skinner e out. 
blazing fire ticked and blazed for the sole accommo- i. gn 


‘Beauty or no beauty, young or old, our duty 
just wn on the table a crumpled scrap | criminal, and a one it is. ge, jury, press, 
of printed paper; and this it was that had and public, do the rest ; and it’s wonderin! if they 
awakened the right-hand man of the Paris prefec- | don’t get her off among ’em’ 
ture to the avowal of a sincere admiration of the} ‘But no!’ cried the French commercial, thrust- 
sergeant’s skill and luck. ‘Va/ good friend,’ said | ing his hand into the breast of his coat, ‘one more 
the Frenchman seriously ; ‘you Britons are too| proof! See, I have not been idle—I also. Here 
never thought of trying the telegraph-otfice—never, | the keeper found ; here is pretty to ught 
never, au grand jamais from daughter Jane, fille at 
Sergéant Skinner looked modestly pleased with | Harbledown, two hours ago, for the famous yellow 
i do. | shawl, the mauve silk, the brooch gilt by the 
Nothing can make plain John Bull vapour and} method Roul:.’ 
And the Paris detective suddenly exhibited the 
pretty portrait of the blooming child with dark 
deep-rooted customs. inglets, and with the pearl setting, and the name 
*You see,’ said the English member of the of Lady Flavia Clare scratched upon the ivory. 
copartnership, clearing his throat as he began his|'The morocco case still bore the green stains of 
— You see we neither of us thought of the | moss, and the warps and cracks caused by expo- 
telegraph. We guessed pretty well who had sent | sure to rough weather: battered and stained, it 
over for Royston, senior, when his son lay ill at the | told its own tale. 
hotel in Slochester, but we had no idea of anythi ‘Well done, Monsieur Durbec !’ cried Mr Wright 
else than the post. We thought Lady F. of Liverpool. ‘I haven’t the gift of the gab, like 
written per post, and we were wrong, it seems. | you French chaps, but in getting that miniature 
Now, Durbec, when I went to the Chartley station | into your possession, you have hit the right nail 
to-day, to send word, as agreed, along the wires'to| on the head. We’ve that; we’ve the form and 
Colonel Ford, our employer, how we were getting|the receipt from the telegraph-office; we’ve 
on with our work, I hadn't any more idea, no more | Haynes, and Mr Hart too, under our thumbs, for 
than an innocent babby, that anything could be| the matter of that; and we’ve all the colonel’s 
learned in that quarter. But the little y ter | evidence, and that which Mounseer the Procureur 
who works the tlegra h, he told me something | has raked up. They are shy about granting extra- 
ing. ‘ ink I’ve a sort of way } dition warrants, but in this case I think we may 
with boys that I don’t understand, nor they either, | reckon on getting one. 
but which makes us the best of friends. 1/ ‘And,my friend, said the Frenchman, glancing up 
fancy, sometimes, I must be like that clergyman | at the clock, ‘ you will agree with me, time is of value. 
who advertises in the Times that he has the knack | Vite! Pack, pay, and be off. A train starts in fifty 
of gaining the confidence of young persons. Any- | minutes ; let us be of the number of the voyageurs. 
way, this} The London, Chatham, and Dover Company's 


young chap. He was very soon quite at home with | steamer Lapwing made the Calais passage on the 
_— happened to say, as he was spelling | followin : om 1 
out 


she sent 


in an hour and three-quarters. 

that I yo he had never | Before the daylight had faded out of the winter's 
sent a dispeteh to France before. Yes, he said, | sky, M. Durbec and his English coadjutor clattered 
he had—one. And when I to ask | into the streets of Versailles, and bade their coach- 
ions, it came out that a pretty young lady had | man drive to Colonel Ford’s lodgings. Two gentle- 
the sender ; and she came in a pony-carriage, | men were on the threshold whey the fiacre stopped. 
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‘We bring you news, Monsieur le Colonel !’ said 
Durbec through the window of the hackney carriage. 

‘ And we have news for you,’ said Charles Ford, 
who looked grave. 

‘Yes,’ said the colonel, in answer to t 
Skinner’s look of inquiry, ‘the secret is told at 
cureur Impéri isoner, Basi ; 

prison 


A DAY IN A GONDOLA. 


Tere is much to be said in favour of a very short 
visit to a spot which you have long wished to 
see; indeed, I think that it is the best that 
you can py: You had better begone before the 
reaction follows the first glance, unless you can 
make a sojourn in the place, and so survive the 
disappointment of second impressions. Carry 
away the picture before its freshness has begun to 
fade, and it will be ever fresh. The dulness of 
experience will not creep over its memory, but 
when you look back, it will always mark its place 
in the with interest and distinctness. 

I find that I can thus remember Venice. At 
the time, I are it provoking to be able to 
spend only one whole day there, but I have since 
been glad that the visit was short. My remem- 
brance of the place is as clear and keen as one of 
Canaletti’s pictures. 

We were staying at Lugano, where I had busi- 
ness, which enabled me to run away for four days 
clear; and so, one Monday evening, my wife and 
I, after assurance from Bradshaw, who pieced 
steam-boat, diligences, and trains together with 
much promise, determined to run over to Venice. 
There is nothing very striking on the route after 
subalpine country about 0. passing into 
hour by the custom-house officers, who were very 
— and occupied so little of our time as to 
eave space for a comfortable dinner. We tried 
to make out the position of Solferino, and the 
evening closed in as we traversed an unin i 
country, from which the last signs of hills were 
fast fading away. The full rising moon shewed 
when the opened the door, announcing: 
‘Venice! Tickets ready, please.’ 

The transition from the associations of i 
Cross to the middle Bride of the 
Shylock, and all the rest of it, was sudden an 
complete. ped 

e stepped out of a railway carriage upon a 
lamplit platform, crowded with porters, Recone- 
bags, and noisy with the blowing off of steam. 
cane this, we passed through a doorway, where, 
at the foot of a few steps, = by the little 
waves of the canal, lay a gondola, under the soft 
shimm of the full summer moon, and in a few 
minutes we were sliding noiselessly down the water- 
streets of Venice. e station was a couple of 
centuries behind us. Its glare and bustle were 
gone like the slide of a magic lantern, and we 
were gliding silently along in a bond fide black 

piah, which seemed to go of itself, the rower 
Coe. as every one knows, behind you, out of 
sight. He screws the boat straight ahead with 
one oar, which he never takes quite out of 
the water. To a bird’s eye, a quits thus pro- 


has | wide flight of steps; and with a swirl 


pelled must look meathies like an earwig with 
only one hind-leg left. e slipped towards our 
inn by many ways, now shooting down narrow, 

i en black water ; now suddenly 

i ilently on, palaces, with rows 
pre reer A front, of them, till we came to a 


of 
under our elbow, and the slightest ghost of 
prey haw gondolier checked the serpent of a boat, 
and ed us at the Europa Hotel, once a famous 
palace, when Venice was 

Here we were well served and for two 
Ses spent a Day in a Gondola. 

ckneyed and visited as Venice now is, still no 
guide-books or peering tourists can make much 
a sence upon the vague sombre medieval 
influences which are shed upon the visitor to this 
place. There is such a solid body of architectural 
silence about it, that the little chattering fry of 
sightseers are lost. True, you recognise Mr and 
Mrs Tompkins, who made such a fuss about their 
luggage at the Geneva Railway terminus, and you 
may notice that he holds a Murray in his hand, and 
gives directions to the ear-ri ondolier 
out of a little red phrase-book ; but the dominant 
ius of the place overcomes and dwarfs him. 
ou forget that you have a return-ticket in your 
purse, yield to the delicious sense of a scene 
which breaks the continuous impressions of a con- 
hotel had h hung with 
on-rooms, wi 
ancestral and histo at was 
a heavy red-cushioned balcony, looking to the 
right down the Grand Canal ; to the left, on the 
a boats which mark the landing-places at 
ile-stu: oily-looking approach to the Adriatic, 
ee with tox lying islands, and dotted with 
ing craft of 
ing its way through buoyed channels, to the ao 
oared gondolas, which slid about everywhere like 
black racing-boats with their ends turned up, and 
the body of a mourning-coach for a freight. ese 
deadly-looking boxes are, however, only when 
the weather is bad; then, indeed, it seems as if the 
whole small trade and traffic of the place were in 
the hands of undertakers. At other times, the 
mourning-coach cabins are left on shore, and you 
see the passengers who are being propelled about 
their business or pleasure sitting comfortably alive 
in their ’ 

Your ~y impression on entering Venice is that 
the town is flooded, accidentally, and that the 
people are put to shifts in order to get about. You 
think that there must be good roads under your 
boat, for the houses rise in most cases sheer out of 
the water. Indeed, throughout many of the canals, 
there is not bank enough for o Some walk 
along, and no wharfs or towing- which suggest 
that the canal has to 
The houses, moreover, are so solid and strong, that 
they seem to protest against such : standing- 
ground, and wait for the floods to that the 
coaches, horses, and wagons may traverse their 
streets once more. But in a few hours you realise 
Canaletti, with that which no picture, however 
faithful, can conve age something wrong 
about the drains. is, with mosquitoes, is no 


doubt a drawback to the pleasure of visiting Venice 
Fs the autumn. Spring > the time, when there is 
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a livelier scouring tide through the town, and the 
= are unborn. Our beds, however, were well 
ielded with mosquito-curtains, and we met with 
no inconvenience on this score, for it is at night 
that these little pests play the rogue with you ; if 
shut one in with you inside the muslin tent, 
will safely dodge you till you go to sleep, and 
have his fill of you before you awake. 
There are, of course, many sights in Venice, but 
I am happy to say we mye but very few of 
them, preferring rather to loll on the gondola 
cushions, and be rowed promiscuously about, land- 
ing where and when the whim took us, and i 
the most urgent persuasions of the guide-book or 
our gondolier to see such and such a palace. First 
we rowed away over the shallow sea, to get a view 
of the town as it ap when approached from 
the ms in which it is built. It is not striking. 
At a distance, it looks like any low-lying city, for 
you do not perceive the water-streets, its chief 
ialty. It is not till you have rowed up to it, 
gh it, salt water on other side, 
ise the singularity of its position. 
Even ‘ain, the thought recurs, that the town is 
ruined by inundation, and that the sea came to 
Venice, rather than Venice to ‘he sea. 

Of course we visited the Doge’s Palace and the 
church of St Mark, with its uneven floor, gorgeous 
but ry bnnger and oriental associations. Every 
one is familiar with the Bridge of Sighs between 
the Hall of Justice and the Prison, which last still 
retains its use. Probably some young ladies asso- 
ciate this famous bridge with a vague picture of 
lovers’ vows and moonlight assignations, whereas it 
takes its name from the sorrow of the hopeless 
prisoner who over it to his cell in the great 

jail palace. No fervent youth breathes out his 

eart here while waiting for the faithless fair one. 
There is no dawdling on the Bridge of Sighs, across 
which the handcuffed culprit is smartly ‘moved 
on’ by the warder or policeman. The spot is pro- 
fi ry real and unromantic. 

There is, however, now an air of suppressed 
sadness throughout Venice. The Austrian band 
pays to a few Austrians and light-hearted tourists. 

ery other palace seems a barrack. White coats 
and blue trousers hang to be dried or aired from 
the windows. Trade seems to have shrunk to shops 
of common necessities and feeble knickknacks ; and 
the wheelless traffic of such narrow streets as there 
are, assists the sense of melancholy which one 
expects to feel in a subjected city. In most of these 
byways, zi ing about among the high houses, 

ere is a middle strip of white stone, which, if 
followed, leads you sooner or later to the Rialto. 
We went to this, however, by the canal, and land- 


t, as if the Jews held on longest by it after 
and still lent their spirit to ech afte as 
remains. I stood for some time in the circle of a 
beggarly auction beneath the colonnade, and saw 
a very shabby old gown and pair of stays sold for 
eighty-eight soldi, or farthings, after a long though 
id competition. Then I bought and ate a 
ha’porth of roasted chestnuts, and thus took part in 
what appeared to be the chief trade of the commer- 
cial Venice at the very centre of her industrial 


g | themselves in total in 


I should say, however, that there appears to be 
a considerable business done in fruit at the wharfs 
by the Piazza of St Mark. There were barges loaded 
with huge rich-tinted melons; and clumsy craft 
with painted sails, which reddened in the setting 
sun, sailed up and down the channels of the shallow 


sea. 

The principal representatives of the old life of 
the place, however, were the pigeons, which wheeled 
and tumbled Wy hundreds about the Piazza and the 
palaces around it. They sat in blue clusters on 
the cornices of the — cooing and pruning 

ifference to history and poli- 
tics. Were they not fed daily in the Piazza? t 
were Austrians, what was a change of government, 
what was social tyranny, to them? They were 
fat. They married, and were given in marriage. 
play. tting aside their grace and beauty, the 
were, after ‘all, apt examples of the lowest pa 
life, life like that of the degenerate populace of 
Old Rome, which cared little for the honour of the 
empire so long as they had their corn and shows. 
It was, I thought, better, more promising for the 
future of Venice, that her human natives should 
sulk and scowl, obviously defying any attempt to 
entertain them with band-music and the like, than 
accept their situation, and get the best gratification 
they could out of those who then had the dominion 
over them. The Austrians would in many respects 
make themselves pleasant at Venice if they could; 
but they can’t. e pigeons alone seem to enjo 
themselves. The people are not pleased with pas 
corn as their masters throw them, and though 
now apparently overmatched, are discontented 
——- to bide their time till their place in the 
wheel comes uppermost again, and they can hear 
the Italian in their streets unbroken by the hated 
tongue of grey German soldiers. 
e left the next day in a soft rain, and sitting 
—— cabin saw the 
ip past as we gli to the terminus, 
whence a train whisked us back again into the 
— rackety world, out of which we had stepped 
or a day. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


Dowxs—where the sunbeams fleeting skim, 
Chased by the envious shadows, 
O’er ridge and chalky slope and bluff, 
And brown grass in the meadows. 
Downs—where the plovers, gleaming white, 
Scream o’er the passing horseman, 
And whirl and toss as once they did 
Above the marching Norseman. 
Downs—where the shrinking violets grow 
Beneath the thorny bushes, : 
While wrangling lovers sing to them— 
The black-birds and the thrushes. 
Downs—where on many a grassy slope 
Rises a Danish barrow; 
Beneath them lie fierce men who fell, 
Pierced by the Saxon arrow. 
Downs—where, from level line of cliff, 
You see the white sails gleaming 
' Far out upon the sapphire deep, 
Where England’s flag is streaming. 
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ing, explored the scene where Shylock was so 
ely treated. The great exchange where mer- 
chant-princes paced and bargained is now a wretched 
market. There is a Rag-fair sort of look about the 


